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THE QUIT-RENT SYSTEM IN THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES 

One of the most distinctive features of English land-tenure in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was the quit-rent. This 
customary charge upon the soil was naturally included in a colonial 
land system that was modelled after English precedents. But in 
establishing the quit-rent in the New World important problems 
were presented. In England it was the result of a gradual evolu- 
tion; in the American colonies it was imposed as an initial charge 
upon a new soil. From this inherent difference arose many prob- 
lems of effective collection and enforcement. The comparative 
isolation of the colonies from the mother-country, and the inde- 
pendent tendencies of the inhabitants, expressed through their repre- 
sentative assemblies, increased these difficulties. Inevitably the quit- 
rent system became involved in the numerous economic and political 
problems of the colonial era. 

The quit-rent was a survival of feudalism. During the Middle 
Ages the villeins of England gradually commuted their food and 
labor dues to an annual money payment which came to be known as 
a quit-rent, because by it the land was freed from all feudal dues 
except fealty. This quit-rent became an annual fixed and heritable 
charge upon the land, and created a socage tenure. 1 The statute 
Quia Emptor es, the scarcity of labor resulting from the Black Death, 
and the fall in the value of land due to the rise of trade and industry, 
accelerated the process of converting the varied feudal dues into 
fixed quit-rents, and by the beginning of the sixteenth century money 
rents had become general. 2 

The imposition of the quit-rents in the American colonies em- 
phasized their relation to the mother-country as fiefs of the crown. 
The feudal notion of land-tenure, that the soil belonged to the 
crown, who either collected the feudal dues, chiefly in the form of 
quit-rents, or else transferred this right to the proprietors, was car- 
ried to the New World. This feudal notion may be traced in all 
the early charters. At first the right to reserve a quit-rent was not 

1 Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, pp. 291-292 and 306-307. 

2 Finlason, History of Laws of Tenure of Land in England and Ireland, p. 
54 ; Pollock, Land Laws, p. 72. It is interesting to note the early commutation 
of the feudal dues into quit-rents in the palatinate of Durham, whose form of 
government furnished the model for the proprietary provinces. Victoria County 
History, Durham, II. 183. 
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emphasized. The patents to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Robert Heath, and the Council of New England merely 
granted the land, to be disposed of as the patentees pleased. 3 This 
general provision was construed as conferring the right to reserve 
quit-rents by both Sir Humphrey Gilbert and the Council of New 
England.* The charter of Virginia, which gave all landholders 
direct tenure under the crown, made a quit-rent possible when the 
land was finally distributed. 5 With the gradual tightening of im- 
perial control the feudal relation of the colonies to the crown, as 
indicated by the quit-rents, was made more definite. Beginning 
with the grant of Maryland in 1632, and including those of Maine, 
the Carolinas, and Pennsylvania, the proprietary charters expressly 
transferred the right of the crown to reserve a rent. Also, by waiv- 
ing the statute Quia Emptor es, they permitted subinfeudation. Quit- 
rents were mentioned in the grants to the Duke of York, and still 
later, in the charter of Georgia, by the reservation of a rent of 4 
shillings per 100 acres. 6 

The theory that the crown held a feudal ownership in the soil of 
new possessions was not confined to the thirteen American colonies. 
In the grant of Newfoundland in 1637 to the Marquis of Hamilton 
and his associates a proprietary control, involving a quit-rent, was 
created. 7 A further extension of the feudal theory of land-tenure 
was made when the proclamation of 1763, which framed the govern- 
ments of Quebec, East and West Florida, and Grenada, provided 
for a quit-rent system as a sign of the royal supremacy. 8 A similar 
policy was observed in the British West Indies, where the land was 
granted to proprietors who collected quit-rents, or else bore a quit- 
rent charge payable directly to the crown. 9 In fact, the quit-rent 
was a part of the general colonial policy of the British crown, and 
was not a charge imposed upon the colonies along the Atlantic sea- 

3 Thorpe, Constitutions and Charters, I. 49-50, 54, and 70; III. 1834. 

'Osgood, American Colonies, I. 10-11 ; American Antiquarian Society Pro- 
ceedings, 1867, pp. 97-105. 

'Thorpe, VII. 3789; Bruce, Economic History of Virginia, I. 556ff. 

•Thorpe, II. 771 ; III. 1633, 1638, and 1641 ; V. 2749-2750, 2768, and 3042. 

7 Cal. of St. P. Col., I. 260. 

'Annual Register, 1763, pp. 208-212. 

* The crown reserved a quit-rent in Jamaica and the Caribbee Islands. The 
old Providence Island Company also imposed a quit-rent. The Bermudas Com- 
pany does not appear to have reserved rents, though after the cancellation of the 
charter the royal governor was instructed to take measures to fix the rents in its 
possessions. In Barbados and the Leeward Islands the four and one-half per 
cent, export duty was in lieu of all rents. Cal. of St. P. Col., I. 228-229 and 
429-430; V. 114-115; IX. 349 and 501; XI. 664; XII. 270; XV. 416. 
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board only. As a means of emphasizing imperial control its success 
became of the utmost importance. 

I. 

The first breakdown of the quit-rent system occurred in New 
England. The Council of New England reserved a quit-rent in all 
of their earlier grants, including the first patent to Plymouth. 10 
But by transferring all their rights in the soil of Massachusetts Bay 
and Plymouth colonies to the respective corporations in 1629, the 
Council wrote the doom of the quit-rent system in their remaining 
possessions. 11 Though the associates of Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts Bay might have established quit-rents, no definite steps to carry 
out such a plan were taken. Apparently there were no permanent 
quit-rents in the Plymouth colony, and few, if any, in Massachusetts 
Bay. In both colonies public opinion opposed a quit-rent, and in 
1650 the Body of Liberties, by forbidding all feudal incidents, 
effectually barred the quit-rent system from Massachusetts soil. 12 

The establishment of free tenure of land in Massachusetts must 
be held to have been largely responsible for the failure of the quit- 
rent system in other parts of New England. This influence was a 
noteworthy factor in thwarting the elaborate scheme of Gorges to 
found a feudal state in Maine. When his government failed, his 
quit-rent system also collapsed. In 1664 his grandson attempted to 
collect rents in Maine, but with little success. 13 Finally, the pur- 
chase of all rights in the soil by Massachusetts secured free tenure 
of land in Maine. The influence of the free land-tenure of Massa- 
chusetts was felt in New Hampshire also. Though John Mason 
apparently made no efforts to collect rents from his colony, 14 his 
heir attempted to enforce his rights' in 1661. 15 Such bitter opposi- 

10 Am. Ant. Soc. Pro., 1867, PP- 98ff. The first Plymouth patent, which im- 
posed a rent of 2 shillings per 100 acres, payable after 7 years, was made out 
in the name of John Peirce, trustee. Taking advantage of the wording, Peirce took 
out a second patent in 1622 which would have made the Plymouth colonists his 
personal tenants. The Council, however, declared this latter patent void as far as 
the Plymouth colony was concerned, and asserted that the settlers were its own 
tenants. Ibid., pp. 91-92; Mass. Hist. Soc. Col., fourth series, II. 158-163. 

"Thorpe, III. 1844 and 1848. 

12 The lease of land at Pocasset to Captain Benjamin Church cannot be termed 
a quit-rent, since it was not perpetual, but for one year only. Yet it shows a 
tendency toward a quit-rent. Osgood, I. 428. 

M Williamson, History of Maine, p. 282 ; Maine Historical Society Collections, 
Documentary History of Maine, VII. 343-350 ; Prince Society Publications, XIX. 
196. 

"Ibid., XVII. 74. 

"Ibid., p. 49. 
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tion arose that little was accomplished. A more determined effort 
was made in 1680, and Governor Cutt was instructed to bring 
about an agreement between Robert Mason and his tenants. Mason, 
himself, came as secretary of the province. His agents caused gen- 
eral uneasiness, threatening to sell the lands of all persons who did 
not comply with his demands, and the Council finally appealed to 
the king. The agitation was revived in 1683 when the governor 
issued a notice that, unless new grants which included a quit-rent 
were sued out within one month, all further right of appeal to the 
king would be forfeited. A number of suits were brought to oust 
landholders who refused to pay rents but no definite results were 
secured. 16 Mason sold his claims to Samuel Allen, and they were 
finally dropped. 17 

The fatal mistake, if a system of quit-rents was to be established 
in New England, had been made in the terms of the land patents 
of Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth colonies. Once the people of 
any one colony were allowed to institute a free tenure of land, the 
quit-rent in adjacent territories was doomed. Wherever the Mas- 
sachusetts colonists went, they carried with them a spirit of oppo- 
sition to any perpetual charge upon the land. This opposition 
spread to the Connecticut valley. When George Fenwick consid- 
ered the imposition of a small rent charge upon lands at Saybrook, 
he found that the colonists would not permit it. With deep irony, 
he revealed the New England spirit of independence : " We must all 
here be independent and supreme lords of our own land." 18 Reflect- 
ing this temper, the freemen of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
secured charters with provisions guarding against any future impo- 
sition of quit-rents. 19 

Despite the former failure, the British government included quit- 
rents in the scheme for bringing New England under more stringent 
imperial control. Accordingly, the instructions to Andros required 
the reservation of a quit-rent in all future patents in New England. 20 
Maintaining that the annulment of the charter invalidated all titles 
to land in Massachusetts, Andros required a quit-rent as a condition 
of all renewals. Immediately there arose an indignant protest 
against this attempt to establish a general system of rents. A num- 
ber of writs of intrusion were issued and many persons, frightened 
by these proceedings, sued out new patents which included a quit- 

™Ibid., pp. in and 120-122; Thorpe, IV. 2450. 

17 Palfrey, Compendious History of New England, III. 320-321. 

"Transcript from Barrington Letters, Egerton 2648, f. 1, Conn. Hist. Soc. 

"Thorpe, I. 536; VI. 3221. 

20 N. Y. Col. Doc, III. 545. 
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rent. But popular indignation refused to tolerate such proceedings. 
This attempt to impose quit-rents upon estates which had for so 
many years paid no such charge, was cited by the men of Boston as 
one of the grievances justifying the revolution against Andros. 21 

The failure of the quit-rent system in the New England colonies 
was a potent factor in stirring up opposition in New York, and also 
in East Jersey where there was a large Puritan population. The 
very attempt of the crown to re-establish quit-rents in New England 
was probably in part a recognition of this influence. Perhaps this 
same influence even spread to Pennsylvania, though here local con- 
ditions, also, militated against the effectiveness of the quit-rents. 
In Maryland, however, and the Southern colonies, the quit-rent 
system became firmly rooted during the colonial period. Doubtless 
a most potent factor in securing this result was the closer reproduc- 
tion of English local institutions in these colonies than in those 
farther north. With the county and the parish, the quit-rent was 
accepted as the customary form of land-tenure. 

Even in the colonies where the quit-rent system became estab- 
lished many influences were at work to prevent its complete success. 
The amount of the rent could be only nominal for, if the burden 
became too heavy, settlement would be retarded. Then the constant 
interference of the landholders, through their representative assem- 
blies, with the quit-rents caused frequent clashes between two oppos- 
ing points of view. The proprietor wished to obtain the greatest 
actual returns from the rents ; the tenants were determined to reduce 
the burden or even to evade it. On the whole, these difficulties 
were more apparent in the colonies in which the rents were paid to 
the crown — New York, Virginia, the Carolinas after 1729, and 
Georgia — than in those in which the rents were paid to proprietors — 
the Jerseys, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Yet in all the colonies 
important problems were necessarily involved in working out a quit- 
rent system on a new soil and at a great distance from the overlord. 

II. 

The difficulty of establishing a quit-rent system largely deter- 
mined the amount of the annual rate. The rents varied in the dif- 
ferent colonies, usually between 2 shillings and 4 shillings per 100 
acres with a tendency to reach, but rarely to overstep, the latter rate. 
Where a uniform rate was established in the early days of settle- 
ment, and where few changes were made in the rate, the system was 
most successful. This was true especially of Maryland and Vir- 

a Prince Society Publications, V. 16-17 and 143; Palfrey, III. 529-530. 
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ginia. In Maryland a quit-rent of 2 shillings per 100 acres, which 
was reserved in practically all the early patents, was increased in 
1671 to 4 shillings per 100 acres for all subsequent patents. 22 In 
Virginia a rent of 1 shilling per 50 acres, reserved in 1618, con- 
tinued throughout the colonial era. 23 

On the other hand, the effect of varying rates with frequent 
changes was seen in Pennsylvania. Before 1713 the usual rent was 
1 shilling per 100 acres, but on lands patented after 1719 the rent 
was increased to 2 shillings per 100 acres. In 1732 the rent to be 
reserved in new patents was fixed at one halfpenny per acre, and in 
1768 at one penny per acre. In addition many special rates were 
made for various purposes. The rents varied from such mere tokens 
as a red rose, an Indian arrow, or a bushel of wheat, to several shil- 
lings per 100 acres. 24 This confused policy was largely responsible 
for the unsatisfactory collections in Pennsylvania. Conditions were 
even worse in New York. The few rents under the Dutch were 
merely nominal, and the early British governors made little effort 
to found a uniform rent system. Frequently only mere signs of 
feudal tenure were reserved, such as one beaver skin annually for 
the great Mohawk grant. After 1710 a rent of 2 shillings 6 pence 
was reserved in all new patents, but the large holdings at nominal 
rentals greatly impeded collections. 23 

An intercolonial influence, which kept the rents in all the colonies 
near a general level, was especially noticeable in North Carolina. 
In 1669 the original rent for the Carolinas, one halfpenny per acre, 
was increased to one penny per acre. 26 Already Sir William Berke- 
ley had signed a number of grants on the northern borders with a 
rent of 2 shillings per 100 acres, the usual rate in Virginia. Though 
these patents were confirmed, the proprietors of the Carolinas ordered 
that all future grants must pay the customary rate in the Carolinas. 
The people of North Carolina refused, and rather than lose intend- 
ing settlers, the proprietors assented to the lower rate. After the 
purchase of the proprietary rights by the crown in 1729 a rent of 4 
shillings per 100 acres was reserved in both the Carolinas. 27 This 
rate was eventually extended to Georgia. At first the trustees of 
Georgia had attemped to burden the land with an exorbitant rent of 
20 shillings per 100 acres. This rate was impossible in view of the 

22 Maryland Archives, III. 47-48 ; V. 63-64. 

23 Bruce, Economic History of Virginia, I. 556ff. 

24 Shepherd, Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania, pp. 34 and 37—38. 

25 Osgood, II. 39-40; N. Y. Col. Doc, IV. 392; V. 83 and 179-180. 

26 Thorpe, V. 2755 and 2785. 

27 North Carolina Colonial Records, I. 172-176 and 237-238; III. 144. 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XVII. — 33. 
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low rents in South Carolina, and formed one of the chief causes of 
the economic distress in the colony. After the surrender of the 
colony to the crown the rate in South Carolina, 4 shillings per 100 
acres, was promptly put in force. 28 

Few exemptions from the quit-rents were allowed. The general 
policy was to guard carefully the rights of the crown or the pro- 
prietor in the soil, and some form of rent was almost invariably 
charged. The most noteworthy exceptions were lands used for 
public purposes in East Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the Carolinas. 29 
Rents were occasionally waived in both Maryland and Virginia in 
order to secure settlers on the western frontier as a protection 
against the French and Indians. 30 Yet the results were only mod- 
erately satisfactory. 

Special rates were sometimes instituted for definite purposes. 
This was done by Maryland on lands under dispute with Pennsyl- 
vania, and by New York on the New Hampshire grants. 31 In 
neither case were the results satisfactory in securing recognition in 
disputed lands. By far the most important instances of special rates 
were those inaugurated to encourage the building of towns. In 
Maryland, lots in St. Mary's, the first town projected, were offered 
free of rent, but in 1683 a special rent of one penny per acre was 
imposed upon all town lots. 32 In Virginia, however, only the usual 
rent, 2 shillings per 100 acres, was reserved on town lots. As an 
inducement to improvements the law exempted from rents, land 
filled in for quays and wharf-space. 33 Other colonies established 
special rates for town lots, but nowhere was the amount of the rents 
from this source large. In South Carolina the rents on town lots 
were even waived as not worth the trouble of collection. 34 The com- 
paratively few instances of special rates, or of exemptions, indicate 
an unmistakable policy to create a uniform quit-rent system within 
each colony. Such a policy was most important as securing better 
collections, and, above all, more effective imperial control. 

III. 

After the determination of the amount of the quit-rents, the next 
important problem was the inauguration of adequate schemes of col- 

28 Georgia Colonial Records, III. 412; Jones, History of Georgia, I. 487. 
"N. C. Col. Rec, I. 91-92; Thorpe, V. 2544 and 3044. 

*° Instructions, 1749, Proprietary Papers, Md. Hist. Soc. MSS. ; Md. Arch., 
XXVIII. 25 ; Virginia Magazine of History, XII. 346 ; Dinwiddie Papers, I. 370. 

31 Md. Arch., V. 54-55 and 63-64 ; Documentary History of New York, IV. 574. 

32 Md. Arch., III. 47-48; VII. 613. 

33 Hening, Statutes at Large, III. 412. 

34 Trott, South Carolina Laws, p. 543. 
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lection and enforcement. Though the working out of a scheme of 
collection was properly the prerogative of the overlord, the assem- 
blies frequently interfered. This tendency, however, was notably 
absent in Maryland where an excellent system of collection under 
direct proprietary supervision was one of the main features of the 
most successful quit-rent system in the American colonies. As 
established in 1733 this scheme provided for a collector in each 
county who was directly responsible to proprietary agents. By care- 
ful supervision of all accounts and the discharge of inefficient agents, 
the proprietors of Maryland were enabled to secure highly satisfac- 
tory returns. 35 In the neighboring province of Pennsylvania were 
seen the results of interference by the assembly, and of unbusiness- 
like methods on the part of the proprietor. No adequate rent-rolls 
were ever made out, nor did the proprietor exercise sufficient au- 
thority over the receiver-general; consequently the system of collec- 
tion was never satisfactory. 30 

The ill effects of popular control of the rents were shown most 
markedly in the colonies where they were collected by the crown. 
In Virginia attempts to establish an effective system of collection 
involved a long struggle for control between the governor and the 
office-holding class. In the earliest days of the colony the treasurer 
or his deputy collected the rents; later the sheriffs assumed this 
duty. Many abuses attended such a scheme of collection by officers, 
themselves usually landowners, who sided with the tenants rather 
than with the crown. 37 Attempting to secure more control over col- 
lections, Governor Spotswood proposed a scheme which, while reduc- 
ing the commission allowed the sheriffs, offered inducements to 
tenants who paid their rents directly to the receiver-general. This 
plan was forced through the council in spite of the bitter opposition 
of the office-holding classes, led by Colonel William Byrd. 38 The 
ultimate failure of this measure to secure the desired results showed 
that the only way to secure an effective system of collection was to 
appoint collectors who were directly responsible to the governor. 
The continued opposition of the office-holders, represented by the 
council, defeated this last reform, and the old abuses continued. As 
the sheriffs were under no adequate supervision, they became ex- 
ceedingly careless. One particularly reprehensible individual settled 

m Md. Arch., XXVIII. 54 and 67-68. 

36 Shepherd, pp. 38-44; Miller, Charters and Acts of Pennsylvania, pp. 31-33; 
King's MSS. Transcripts, no. 206, p. 237, Library of Congress. 

"Bruce, Economic History of Virginia, I. 557 and 562-563; Spotswood 
Letters, II. 21—22. 

''Spotswood Letters, II. 265-269; Ludwell MSS., II. 15, Va. Hist. Soc. ; Bas- 
sett, Writings of William Byrd, pp. lvi and lviii. 
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for many years on the basis of a roll which he never altered. His 
successor found that the names of many persons who had been 
dead for years were listed, while many large landholders had never 
been entered. 39 Such abuses were frequent and were the result of 
the failure of the governor, the natural guardian of the royal inter- 
ests, to secure proper control over the rents. 

The effects of popular control over the rents were accentuated 
in the measures for their enforcement. While the assemblies allowed 
distraint upon personal property, they exhibited a strong opposition 
to forfeiture of the land as a penalty for failure to pay the rents. 
In Virginia this attitude was forcibly shown after Governor Spots- 
wood had secured a law which declared the land forfeited after 
three years' failure to pay rents. In response to popular opinion 
the assembly soon annulled this measure by prohibiting any forcible 
means, except distraint, for the collecting of rents. 40 A similar inci- 
dent in South Carolina threatened at first to cause serious difficulty. 
The proprietors attempted to require from all patentees an agree- 
ment to forfeit the land if the quit-rent became six months in 
arrears. When the tenants refused their assent to this condition, 
they were informed they could leave the province. The controversy 
which followed was brought to an end by a compromise measure 
passed by the assembly which required that distraint, only, should be 
employed in collecting the rents. The independent tendencies of the 
people were again exhibited in 1731 by a law which excepted from 
distraint so many classes of property that this penalty was rendered 
practically impossible. 41 

Occasional recourse to the courts to collect the quit-rents by suit 
usually failed, for the juries would side with the tenants against the 
proprietor. This method was a signal failure in Pennsylvania, 
largely owing to the bitter controversies between the proprietor and 
the people. 42 In New York the tenants openly boasted that no 
country jury would enforce the rents. Governor Hunter met this 
braggart attitude by subpoenas to the chancery court, and many 
persons were compelled to pay their arrears. But so great was the 
popular uproar that later governors returned to the old, ineffectual 
system of collecting delinquent rents by distraint. 43 

The reluctance of the assemblies to permit forfeiture of the land 

39 King's MSS. Transcripts, no. 206, pp. 36off., Library of Congress. 

40 Spotswood Letters, II. 265-269; Hening, IV. 41, 79-80, and 491. 

41 Smith, South Carolina as a Royal Province, p. 29 ; Trott, S. C. Laws, 45ff. 
and 544-559- 

42 Shepherd, pp. 38-39; Miller, pp. 31-33; Franklin, Laws of Pennsylvania, 
1739, P- 207. 

43 AT. Y. Col. Doc, V. 499 and 848; VI. 4-5. 
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rendered practically impossible the enforcement of rents on unim- 
proved tracts. This problem of the quit-rents was therefore closely 
connected with the effective organization of the land system in each 
colony. It was a general policy of the crown to render unprofitable, 
by the enforcement of rents, the holding of large unimproved tracts. 
Yet popular opposition usually frustrated such efforts even when the 
necessary measures had been secured. Numerous land frauds added 
to the large arrears of rent. For example, many persons held by 
fraudulent surveys more land than their patents called for, while 
the failure of others properly to register grants frequently prevented 
adequate rent-rolls. Whenever the governors attempted to remedy 
such conditions, they encountered bitter opposition. Where the 
land-office was well organized, and the governor persisted, a few 
reforms resulted. But, on the whole, the victory lay with the tenants. 

The effect upon the rents of a badly organized land system may 
be traced in nearly all the colonies. In Virginia, especially, great 
losses resulted from large grants which had never been patented, 
and, consequently, were not entered upon the rent-rolls. Attempt- 
ing to remedy this situation, Governor Spotswood secured a law 
which permitted any one to patent, on one year's notice, land that 
paid no rent. For a time the effect was good, but the law was 
easily evaded. Finally, it failed so completely that Governor Din- 
widdie found fully 1,000,000 acres, which had been taken up by 
survey, but had never been entered upon the rent-rolls. 44 

In South Carolina extensive land frauds caused much loss in 
the rents. Often patented lands were not listed in the rent-rolls. 
Also many persons held more land than their patents called for. 
Henry McCulloh, who was sent as special commissioner to secure 
the payment of rents, induced the assembly to pass a measure in 
1744 which was designed to remedy these conditions. But by in- 
serting measures which practically destroyed the force of the law, 
the -assembly plainly showed the temper of their constituents. The 
old evils continued, and on the eve of the Revolution no adequate 
rent-roll had been made out in South Carolina. The receiver- 
general confessed that, had he not held office for twenty-five years 
and thus known the people, he could not have collected any rents 
at all. 45 Great losses in the quit-rents of New York were caused 
by vast unimproved tracts that were held at only a nominal rental. 

" Blathwayt's Journal, Transcript, II. 349-350, Library of Congress ; Sains- 
bury Abstracts, IX. 131-132, Va. State Library; Dinwiddie Papers, I. x. ; Hen- 
ing, III. 529. 

"Thorpe, V. 2785; Smith, South Carolina as a Royal Province, 57ft. and 
676:. ; South Carolina Acts of the Assembly, May 29, 1774; King's MSS. Tran- 
scripts, no. 206, pp. 525—526, Library of Congress. 
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On other large holdings no rent at all was paid, nor were the efforts 
to remedy the situation successful. In 1701 owners of unimproved 
tracts in Albany, Westchester, and Richmond counties were called 
upon to pay their rents, or else have their unenclosed lands entered 
upon. But popular opposition greatly hindered the success of this 
measure. The subdivision of many of these tracts by numerous 
sales added to the difficulties in collecting rents. Many persons 
feared that owners of single shares might be called upon for the 
rent of an entire tract. Finally the assembly provided for the parti- 
tion of all joint holdings, except village commons. Unfortunately 
this law held the freeholders of each town responsible for the rent of 
a delinquent tenant, and though provision was made for reimburse- 
ment, this last clause stirred up great opposition. A few lots were 
offered for sale under its provisions but the popular opposition 
proved too strong, and the governors feared to enforce the law, 
owing to its bad effects upon frontier settlement. 46 

The spirit of opposition that hindered the enforcement of the 
quit-rents was occasionally manifested in open hostility, especially 
in the middle colonies where the influence of New England was 
chiefly felt. Of all the colonies, outside of New England, East 
Jersey most bitterly and most successfully opposed the quit-rents, 
and of the people of East Jersey the most determined were the immi- 
grants from New England who settled on the Monmouth and 
Elizabethtown patents. Claiming that the title to their lands rested 
upon Indian grants which had been confirmed by the governor of 
New York, they refused to recognize the right of the proprietors to 
reserve a quit-rent upon their holdings. 47 The Monmouth patents 
were speedily brought under proprietary control, but the more deter- 
mined associates of Elizabethtown would neither pay rents nor sue 
out new patents. In face of the energetic policy of the proprietors 
the active opposition collapsed. Yet the actual returns from the 
rents showed little increase, for the proprietors had to depend upon 
the assemblies, which represented the popular attitude, for measures 
of enforcement. When Willocks was sent in 1697 to receive the 
rents, the troubles broke out afresh. Finally, the proprietors sur- 
rendered the government of the province to the crown, though they 
still retained their rights in the soil. 48 

As governor of East Jersey, Lord Cornbury was instructed to 

*" N. Y. Col. Doc, V. n and 653-654; VII. 486-487 and 900-901 ; Livingston 
and Smith, Laws of New York, I. 46-47 ; II. 63-72. 

"Tanner, Province of New Jersey, pp. 36, 39, and 59-60; New Jersey 
Archives, I. 45. 

,s Tanner, pp. 63 and 79; A r . /. Arch., I. 170-171. 
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secure an act from the assembly recognizing the rights of the pro- 
prietors. The assembly promptly passed an ineffective measure 
which practically nullified any attempts to collect rents from the 
associates of Elizabethtown. Such a law represented the general 
attitude of opposition to rents. When a controversy arose between 
the governor and the board of proprietors, however, the assembly 
sided with the latter. This sudden change of front was probably 
due to the fear that the crown might eventually take over the quit- 
rents, and enforce collection. 40 

In 1744 the proprietors made a vigorous attempt to enforce their 
rights in East Jersey. After a number of writs of ejectment had 
been served, the popular wrath broke forth. The rioters were im- 
prisoned, but the people quickly released them. As the assembly 
sided with the people, force could not be employed, and a free pardon 
was offered all offenders. 50 The board of proprietors then filed a 
test suit in the chancery court which demanded the payment of all 
arrears in rent by the associates of Elizabethtown, or the Clinker 
Rights Men as they were popularly called. This test case was greatly 
delayed, probably because the governor leaned toward the popular 
side. The French and Indian War, followed by the Stamp Act 
agitation, diverted attention from the suit, and it was never heard. 91 
This virtual victory of the associates of Elizabethtown, which really 
ended all hope of collecting rents in East Jersey, had great influence 
in stirring up opposition in neighboring colonies. 

Though no active hostility to the inherent right to impose quit- 
rents was displayed in the Southern colonies, there was a strong 
undercurrent of opposition. In Maryland it assumed the form of 
repeated attempts by the assembly to control the collections. This 
object was achieved from 1716 to 1733 when the quit-rents were 
waived by the proprietor in favor of a 2 shillings export duty on 
each hogshead of tobacco. At the expiration of this agreement, the 
lower house made a number of attempts to renew it, asserting that 
the old method of paying the rents was burdensome to the tenants. 
As the average quit-rent in Maryland was insignificant, only about 
four shillings four and three-fourths pence per taxable inhabitant in 
1756, this claim was hardly sincere. The entire movement may be 
construed as a sign of the popular determination to free the colony, 

49 Learning and Spicer, Grants and Concessions, pp. 628-629 ; Nevill, Laws 
of New Jersey, I. 1-2 ; Mulford, History of New Jersey, pp. 293-299. 

M Hatfield, History of Elizabeth, p. 367 ; Mulford, pp. 349-350. 

81 Bill in the Chancery of New Jersey, Proprietors against Persons of Eliza- 
bethtown (New York, 1747), pp. 26, 47, and 66-67; Hatfield, pp. 370-372. 
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as far as possible, from external control. 52 A similar intention was 
responsible, certainly in part, for the determination displayed by the 
office-holders of Virginia to control the collection of rents. This 
spirit went so far in Virginia in 1 716 as to induce the assembly, with 
the connivance of the council, to petition the crown for the surrender 
of all rents. 53 

The opposition in Virginia was largely due to arbitrary grants of 
the rents. In 1649 Charles II. granted to Lord Culpeper, Sir John 
Berkeley, and the Earl of St. Albans the quit-rents of the Northern 
Neck, lying between the Rappahannock and the Potomac. This 
grant was renewed in 1669, and in 1672 the rents of the entire colony 
of Virginia were granted for thirty-one years to Lords Culpeper and 
Arlington. Such vigorous protests followed this last attempt to 
convert Virginia into a proprietary province that in 1684 the crown 
bought back the rents of all but the Northern Neck. The tenants 
petitioned for the purchase of these latter rents as well, but their 
plea was not heeded. The rents of the Northern Neck descended 
to the Fairfax family by whom they were collected with little 
friction. 54 Yet the arbitrary power exercised by the crown in these 
grants naturally provoked a feeling of unrest in Virginia, and a 
resulting opposition to the quit-rents. 

A grant of part of the rents of North Carolina aroused more 
serious opposition than did the similar grants in Virginia. In 1743 
the quit-rents of North Carolina, from the Virginia line to 35 ° 41', 
were granted to Lord Carteret in compensation for his share in the 
Carolinas. This grant led to great abuse. Many fraudulent acts 
were committed by the proprietor's agents, and a number of riots 
occurred. Yet the crown paid no attention to a petition from the 
assembly praying for the purchase of Carteret's rights. The 
grievances attending this special grant formed one of the chief 
causes for subsequent discontent in North Carolina. 55 

The influence exerted by the tenants, through their representa- 
tive assemblies, was frequently shown in determining the medium of 
payment. The scarcity of ready money, especially in the seven- 
teenth century, made a specie payment practically impossible. The 
assemblies usually undertook to solve the difficulty by declaring 
legal the forms of payment that were economically convenient. As 

52 Mereness, Maryland as a Proprietary Province, pp. 80-85 ; Md. Arch., XXV. 
259, XXX. 397-399 and 626 ff. ; Council Proceedings, August 23, 1756; Rent Rolls 
and Account Books, Calvert Papers. 

M Spotswood Letters, II. 181. 

" Osgood, III. 248-252 ; Va. Mag. of Hist., I. 223 ; McDonald Transcripts, 
VI. 338-339, Va. State Library. 

56 Raper, North Carolina, 1 096*. 
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these laws were always subject to the royal or proprietary consent, 
compromises were frequently made in regard to the commodities to 
be accepted and the rate of exchange. Yet when controversies arose, 
the tenants, through the assemblies, usually won. During the seven- 
teenth and the eighteenth centuries tobacco formed the chief medium 
of payment in Maryland and Virginia. In both colonies the rate of 
exchange and the quality to be accepted became important problems. 
The successive attempts of the assembly to fix the legal price of 
tobacco in Maryland threatened much controversy, until, in 1671, 
the proprietors agreed to accept tobacco in payment of quit-rents at 
2 pence per pound, about twice its real value, in consideration of an 
export duty of 1 shilling per hogshead of tobacco. This agreement 
continued up to 1716 when a 2 shilling duty was accepted in lieu of 
all rents. The popular fear that the proprietor would make an 
undue profit ended this agreement in 1733. The rents then became 
due in money, but tobacco continued to be received, though the rate 
of exchange caused no further trouble. 58 

Tobacco payments for rent caused much trouble also in Virginia. 
Until 1662 when the assembly fixed the legal value at 2 pence per 
pound, the tobacco was accepted at the current rate. As much 
unmerchantable tobacco was paid in, the crown finally repealed the 
law of 1662. The burgesses strenuously denied the constitutionality 
of this action, and by a compromise, arranged in 1688, the quit-rents 
were made payable in tobacco at one penny per pound. The con- 
tinued use of trash tobacco was stopped in 171 3 by a law that re- 
quired all payments of the rents to be made in inspected tobacco. 57 
In 1754 the crown reduced the rate of exchange on tobacco payments 
of rents to three farthings per pound. But the price of tobacco fell 
so rapidly that the depreciated paper money became the only possible 
medium of paying the rents. Though in 1765 the sterling exchange 
was only 65 per cent., the crown was obliged to accept this colonial 
currency, since to insist upon a money payment of rents in the midst 
of the Stamp Act agitation would have been suicidal. 58 

A similar situation developed in the Carolinas also. At first the 
rents were payable in money or its equivalent. But in 1682 the pro- 
prietors ordered payment in money only. Immediately great opposi- 
tion arose, and in 1696 the proprietors were compelled to accept 

56 Alienation fines were included in both agreements, but their amount was 
very small. Md. Arch., II. 284, 386-387, and 515-517; Upper House Journal, 
July 24, 1 71 6, and Lower House Journal, June 3, 1733, Md. Hist. Soc. MSS. 

67 Hening, II. 31; Bruce, Economic History of Virginia, I. 561-5*62; Spots- 
wood Letters, II. 61-62. 

68 Letter-Book of Richard Corbin, II. 58-59 and 69-70, Va. Hist. Soc. MSS. 
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a law which made the rents of South Carolina payable in commod- 
ities as well as money. As a compromise, however, the rate of 
exchange was to be determined by a board of appraisers, one-half 
appointed by the assembly, the other half by the governor and 
council. This agreement continued in force until the rents came 
under royal control when they became due in proclamation money. 59 
Apparently the medium of payment caused no further difficulty in 
South Carolina, but in North Carolina, where the rents had been 
settled in tobacco, strong opposition was shown to a settlement in 
proclamation money. The lower house maintained that the Grand 
Deed to Albemarle had given the tenants in North Carolina the per- 
petual right to pay their rents in the same medium as in Virginia. 
Though the council, sitting as an upper house, sided with the gover- 
nor, the popular pressure proved too strong, and the lower house 
won their point. The abuse of this victory by the tenants, who prof- 
fered the worst grades of tobacco in payment of the rents, made a 
reform finally necessary. Native products continued to be accepted, 
but the governor controlled the rates of exchange and the quality. 60 

The varied influences provoking opposition to the quit-rents 
greatly reduced the actual returns. In the middle colonies, where 
the most active hostility was shown, collections were proportionately 
unsatisfactory. The quit-rents reserved in Pennsylvania from 1701 
to 1778 amounted to £182,248 12s. iod., but only £63,697 8s. 3d., or 
a little over one-third was collected. 01 Collections were equally bad 
in New York. In 1698 £3,000 was due from the rents, but only 
from £200 to £300 was realized. In 1767 the rents of New York 
were valued at £1,806 7s. 9d., but the arrears were £18,888 16s. iod., 
with little probability of collection. 62 The situation was fully as bad 
in East Jersey. As a result of the long continued controversies the 
arrears in 1746 amounted to fully £i5,ooo. 63 In West Jersey no 
serious attempt was made to collect the rents at all. 

In the Southern colonies, including Maryland, where there 
was less active hostility, collections were somewhat more satis- 
factory than in the middle colonies. The slight opposition shown in 
Maryland, together with the well-organized system of collection, 
resulted in the largest returns from the quit-rents in any colony. 
The gross value of the rents in Maryland in 1690 was about £5,000, 

59 Smith, South Carolina as a Royal Province, pp. 29-30 ; Trott, S. C. Laws, 
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but nearly one-third was lost in collection. With a gradual increase 
in both gross and net value, the quit-rent, just before the Revolution, 
had an actual value of £8,297 us. 34 d., with a loss of not over 10 per 
cent, in collection. 04 In Virginia the failure to establish an effective 
system of collection resulted in less satisfactory returns than in 
Maryland. In 1697 the revenue from the rents was estimated at 
about £8oo. 85 Though the rent-rolls showed a steady increase, 
inefficient collection prevented proportionately satisfactory returns. 
In 1762 the gross value of the rents in Virginia was £4,396, 
but £16,160 was due the crown on account with only £5,000 on 
hand. 66 Collections in the Carolinas were proportionately even less 
than in Virginia, averaging in North Carolina only £1,000 annually 
between 1741 and 1744. In South Carolina the gross value of the 
rents was not over £1,800 and returns were exceedingly meagre. 
The returns in Georgia were also insignificant. 67 

IV. 

The right to appropriate the returns formed perhaps the chief 
advantage of the quit-rent as a means of imperial control. Theo- 
retically, as representing the ownership of the overlord in the soil, 
the quit-rent was his private revenue. Yet this theory was more 
consistently observed in the proprietary colonies than in those in 
which the rents were paid to the crown. The absolute right of the 
proprietor to the revenue arising from quit-rents was unquestioned 
in Maryland. In Pennsylvania a tendency was shown to question 
this right, when the assembly asserted in 1701 that the rents were 
levied for purposes of government. This claim was summarily dis- 
posed of by Chief Justice McKean who held that the rents had been 
reserved as the private property of the proprietor and that they 
represented his ownership in the soil. 68 Despite this decision, in 
1756 the assembly levied a tax upon the quit-rents to help defray the 
expenses of the French and Indian War. The proprietors denied 
the legality of such a measure and their contention was upheld by 
the crown lawyers to whom the matter was referred. A com- 
promise was finally effected by a gift of £5,000 from the pro- 
prietors. 89 

84 Lord Baltimore's Account Books and Rent Rolls, Calvert Papers, Md. Hist. 
Soc. MSS. 
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In the royal colonies the revenue from the quit-rents was theo- 
retically under the control of the crown as overlord. Since the 
rents were frequently employed for local purposes, the assemblies 
tended to assert authority over them, but the policy of the home 
authorities was to allow expenditures from the quit-rents only with 
the royal permission. This policy was especially noticeable in 
Virginia. At first, when the amount was small, the quit-rents of 
Virginia were expended for local purposes at the discretion of the 
assembly. But in 1685, when the rents had become more valuable, 
orders were issued which strictly prohibited any expenditure from 
this fund, except on the personal warrant of the crown. This policy, 
which was reaffirmed under William and Mary, and Anne, created, 
from the quit-rents, a revenue of the crown the disposal of which 
was wholly independent of the assembly. 70 The value of such a 
source of income, in rendering the royal government independent of 
local control, is obvious. 

While maintaining control of the revenue from rents, the 
crown often issued warrants authorizing expenditures for ex- 
traordinary expenses. Lord Culpeper was allowed compensation 
from the rents for his claims to the quit-rents of all Virginia out- 
side of the Northern Neck. Occasionally grants were made to aid 
local interests, including an appropriation in 1692 of £1,985 14s. iod., 
to found the college of William and Mary. At the same time the 
crown issued warrants upon the rents, for £100 for the salary of the 
commissary of the Bishop of London, and for £400 annually for 
three years to supplement the meagre stipends of the Virginia 
clergy. The salary of the commissary continued to be paid from the 
quit-rents, but only on special warrants. The college of William and 
Mary was also aided from time to time from this fund. 71 Other 
warrants were often granted from the quit-rents for extraordinary 
military purposes. Such expenditures from the rents were made to 
defray the cost of erecting a fort at Jamestown, and for numerous 
shipments of military stores to Virginia. Occasionally the quit- 
rents were employed to supplement the royal revenue in other 
colonies. New York received aid from this source in her constant 
struggle against the French and Indians, while, in 171 1, the entire 
balance on hand of the quit-rents was granted to help equip the 
forces sent against Canada. 72 

70 Bruce, Economic History of Virginia, I. 563-564; Blathwayt's Journal, 
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The quit-rents were also employed in Virginia to supplement the 
2 shillings duty for the ordinary purposes of government. This 
aid, however, was granted only for the salaries of officers directly 
dependent upon the crown. 73 It is interesting to note one exception : 
the commissioners appointed to settle the boundary between Virginia 
and North Carolina were paid from the rents in 171 3- 74 The pay- 
ment of royal officers from the quit-rents, in cases of emergency, 
continued throughout the colonial period. In 1766 when the colony 
was in the midst of the Stamp Act agitation, as much as £1,255 was 
drawn out from the rents for this purpose. 76 This payment pointedly 
illustrated the inherent value of the quit-rent as a revenue, inde- 
pendent of the popular will, which might be employed for the sup- 
port of royal officers. 

Besides the allowances granted on special occasions, all the 
expenses of collection in Virginia were of course defrayed from the 
quit-rents. These expenses included the commissions of the sheriffs, 
the auditor, and the receiver-general. The balance was transmitted 
to the crown upon special warrants drawn on the receiver-general. 
Yet remittances were irregular and large amounts were frequently 
left in the custody of local officials. A lack of systematic super- 
vision of accounts inevitably resulted in failure to make and transmit 
full collections. 78 In spite of this laxity the royal prerogative to 
dispose of the rents was carefully guarded. In 1714 when the 2 
shillings duty was not sufficient for current expenses in Virginia, the 
burgesses attempted to secure control of the quit-rents. They 
asserted that, until the crown answered a petition praying that the 
rents be devoted to the ordinary purposes of government, they would 
refuse to levy additional taxes. Through the representations of 
Colonel Byrd, a temporary grant was made. But the burgesses 
never won the constitutional right to direct the expenditure of the 
rents, even on extraordinary occasions. 77 

The evident value of the quit-rent as a revenue free from 
colonial control was recognized by Governor Clinton of New York, 
who urged, in 1747, the necessity of some form of permanent revenue 
in order to meet the increasing factional spirit displayed in the 
colony. A quit-rent of 2 shillings 6 pence per 100 acres on all lands 
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in the colony would, he believed, produce annually £4,000, a fund in 
excess of any ever allowed by the assembly. The practical value of 
this suggestion was shown in 1762 when Chief Justice Benjamin 
Pratt was allowed a salary out of the quit-rents of New York, in 
order to free him from any dependence upon the people. 78 A similar 
use of the quit-rents was made in Georgia and the Carolinas, where 
they were employed to support the royal government, though, cer- 
tainly in North Carolina, they were never adequate for that purpose. 70 

V. 

As a general form of land-tenure in the American colonies the 
quit-rent system was not wholly successful. This failure resulted 
from the fundamentally different character of the quit-rent in Eng- 
land and in America. In England it had come as a relief from 
onerous feudal dues. As such it was accepted without question ; at 
first, as a welcome relief, later, as a customary charge. In America 
the very circumstances attending the introduction of the quit-rent 
were different from those in England. The lands which the colonists 
rescued by their own labor from the primeval wilderness had paid 
no previous feudal dues. The quit-rent constituted, therefore, not 
a welcome relief, but a tax upon the land. The colonists finally 
came to look upon it as an imposition upon the land for the benefit 
of an outside power. Their independence of spirit added fuel to the 
hostility. Perhaps even then the quit-rent would have been accepted, 
such is the power of custom, had it prevailed in all the colonies. 
But when the plans of the New England Council failed, and the land- 
tenure in all the corporate colonies became free of feudal charges, 
the doom of the quit-rent system was sounded. The example of 
New England soon stirred up opposition in the neighboring colonies. 
As communication became more frequent, this influence would have 
made itself felt to a more marked degree in the colonies to the south- 
ward, had not the Revolution intervened. 

The problems that confronted the crown and the proprietors in 
establishing the quit-rent system in a new country militated against 
its success. Separated by long distances from the home govern- 
ment, the colonial governors were at a great disadvantage in carry- 
ing out instructions. Their dependence upon the assemblies for 
measures of enforcement greatly added to their perplexities. In all 
the colonies, except Maryland, the history of the quit-rent was one 
of persistent struggles between the governor and the assembly, the 
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former representing the crown or the proprietor, the latter the 
tenants. Compromises became necessary, but usually it was the 
overlord who surrendered a large part of his claims in order to 
secure even a measure of respect for his rights in the soil. 

Yet from either an economic or a legal standpoint the quit-rents 
were neither illegal nor unjust. The rates were not excessive, the 
methods of collection never became burdensome, and the economic 
necessities of the colonies were usually regarded in the mediums of 
payment. Indeed the quit- rents might be regarded as a just recom- 
pense for the expenses incurred in founding a colony. Nor did they 
represent other than a customary form of taxation. As the colonial 
possessions formed a fief of the crown, their inhabitants were bound 
to pay the usual form of feudal dues, the quit-rent, unless such 
charges had been expressly waived. But with a true spirit of oppor- 
tunism, the colonial attitude of opposition to the quit-rents dis- 
regarded exact legal forms in favor of popular desires. 

The quit-rent system assumes its most important aspect as a 
part of the scheme of imperial control. That the policy of the British 
governmentftifccluded the quit-rent as the general form of colonial 
tenure is apparent from its establishment in the West Indies, and in 
Canada, as well as in the thirteen colonies scattered along the North 
Atlantic. The determination to reduce all these colonies to this form 
of land-tenure is shown by the inclusion of the quit-rent in the 
scheme for strengthening imperial control in New England under 
Andros. The importance of the quit-rent in such a plan lay in its 
possibilities. Once established, it would have rendered the royal or 
proprietary officials free from that most effective limitation upon their 
power, dependence upon the assemblies for their financial support. 
This possibility was recognized in a practical fashion in New York, 
while the policy, so consistently observed in Virginia, of keeping this 
revenue free from control by the assembly, showed that the crown 
fully appreciated the importance for the purpose of the quit-rent 
then. Governor Dinwiddie recognized its value when he proposed 
a general land-tax, similar to the Virginia quit-rent, of 2 shillings 
per 100 acres. Such a tax, he believed, by bringing in fully £60,000 
annually, would relieve the royal government of the necessity of 
depending upon unreliable assemblies for financial measures. 80 Had 
the policy of buying out the proprietors, which was begun in the 
Carolinas, been continued, and had the New England colonies been 
brought back under the quit-rent system, this plan would have been 
altogether feasible. 

80 Beer, British Colonial Policy, p. 45, note 4. 
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Indeed, much of the opposition to the quit-rent system arose 
from a recognition of its possibilities as a perpetual revenue the 
expenditure of which was free from local control. This aspect of 
the quit-rents was pointed out by the Virginia assembly in the sev- 
eral acts which decreed the abolition of this system of feudal dues. 81 
This hostility was inevitable, even had the Revolution not hastened 
its expression. The possibilities arising from the use of the rents to 
strengthen imperial control were too apparent. Such an antiquated 
system of land-tenure was bound to fail when it came in contact 
with the independent spirit of the New World. 

Beverley W. Bond, jr. 
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